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RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 



The Mirrour of Justices. Written originally in the old French, long before 
the Conquest, and many things added by Andrew Home. To which 
is added The Diversity of Courts and their Jurisdiction. Translated 
into English by W. H., of Gray's Inn, Esq. With an introduction 
by William C. Robinson, L.L.D., Whitehead Professor of Law in the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. : John Byrne & 
Co., 1903, pp. xix, 377. 
The publishers of the "Legal Classic Series" are rendering a very appre- 
ciable service to the cause of legal learning and culture by reproducing, in 
inexpensive and accessible form, the celebrated treatises of the mighty men 
of old time. The present work, however, curious and interesting as it is, 
does not compare in value with its predecessors. Although Lord Coke and 
some less known of the legal lights of the past have regarded it as a work of 
learning and authority, leading modern scholars have agreed that it is too 
largely chaff to reward the serious investigator for the few grains of wheat 
that he may find embedded in it. That alone can excuse the fact that the 
present text is published with no attempt at annotation. Yet one may query 
why the old William Hughes' translation of 1646 has been selected rather 
than the excellent one made by William Joseph Whittaker for the Selden 
Society in 1895. 

The brief introduction accompanying the reprint before us touches on 
most of the points one would care to know concerning The Mirrour and its 
reputed author, Andrew Home, though, apropos of the uncertain author- 
ship, the view advanced by Mr. I. S. Leadam in the Law Quarterly Review in 
1897 is not considered. Weighing the various theories which have been 
presented concerning the "character" of this ancient law book, Dr. Robin- 
son rejects the view that its substance is a treatise older than the Conquest 
which Home merely revised and brought up to his own day. Rejecting like- 
wise the notion that Home mingled laws and customs of his own day with 
baseless myths or fabrications of the Norman and Saxon period, he inclines to 
the opinion, from internal evidence, that "the entire work" is "an original 
composition of the reputed author, compiled from documents and traditions 
then accessible though not now extant, and bearing substantially the same 
relation to the laws of the whole kingdom that the Liber Home does to the 
customs and ordinances of London." But the two works are by no means in 
the same class, and a test of some of the absurd statements of The Mirrour 
shows that the author, whoever he was, greatly perverted documents and 
traditions if he had trustworthy ones at command. The work discusses 
under five heads "offenses against the peace," "actions," "exceptions," "judg- 
ments," and "abusions," the purpose of the exposition being professedly to 
confound unjust judges, to expose the defects and abuses of existing law and 
procedure, and to suggest remedies. To those of an antiquarian turn of mind 
the book will afford no little entertainment and some edification. 

A. L. Cross. 



